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onura frontalis (Journ. f. Orn. 1860, p. 248), although his de- 
scription is not quite accurate. 

As is the case with Messrs. Philippi and Landbeck, I have 
not met with M. striaticeps (Lafr. et D’Orb.), M. capistrata,. 
Burmeister, M. brunnea, Gould, or M. albilora, Lafr. 

The nine species of Muscisaxicola known to me may be ar- 
ranged as follows :— 


a, species rostro unicolore nigro. 
a', macula nuche nulla. 


AAS TIA 3A fronte pileo concolore . (1) albifrons. 


fronte nigra (2) nigrifrons. 
6", loris cinereis. . . . . . . . (8) cinerea. 
aes ee major (4) macloviana. . 
c", loris nigris P i 

minor (5) mentalis. 


6", macula nuchæ distincta. 
d', mac. nuchæ flavida . + + (6) flavinucha. 
major =. - . (7) rubricapilla. 

minor (8) rufivertex. 
b, sp. rostro ad basin flavo . . . . (9) maculirostris. 

In my ‘Catalogue of American Birds’ "i 206) I have associated 
with this genus the Tenioptera rubetra of Burmeister (J. f. O. 
1860, p. 247), of which curious bird I have a single specimen. 
This species, however, is certainly not a typical. Muscisaxicola, 
and, I fear, must ultimately be made the type of a new genus. 

I may remark, in conclusion, that there can be no doubt that 
Muscisaxicola is essentially a Tyrannine form, and has no real 
affinity with Muscicapa or Saxicola. In the same way, the so- 
called Chilian “ Larks” described by Messrs. Philippi and 
Landbeck (Certhilauda, Geobama, &c.) belong to the purely Neo- 
tropical group Dendrocolaptide. 


el’, mac. nuchæ rubra { 


VI.—On the Ornithology of Palestine. Part III. 
By the Rev. H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S., C.M.Z.S. 
(Plate IT.) 
(Continued from ‘The Ibis’ for 1865, page 263.] = vV 
Next to the Accipitrine order, there are few classes of birds 
more conspicuous or attractive than the world-wide Crow-tribe, 
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It is only when we penetrate with our Editor to the frozen 
rocks of Spitsbergen that we miss the hoarse croak of the Raven 
or the sombre-clad flocks of the Rook or Jackdaw. There is 
certainly a lugubrious sameness in the plumage, which makes 
one’s box of Corvide-skins resemble the stores of a mourning- 
warehouse, with a slight admixture of the “ mitigated-affliction 
department” in the corner where the Magpies are stowed. But 
how varied, in life, are the actions, and, above all, the voices of 
those dark-clad groups! Who that has heard the notes of Corvus 
umbrinus and C. affinis can ever again confuse them either with 
each other, or with our old friend Corvus corax? And then the 
skins of the Crow-tribe are so tough, so impossible to soil, and 
they keep so well, that I never could neglect the chance of skin- 
ning a well-shot specimen since the time when, thirty years ago, I 
tried my ’prentice hand on a Jackdaw, my first schoolboy trophy, 
in William Proctor’s workshop, over the old Durham Museum. 
But their eggs are most provokingly alike; and Palestine, 
though it added many specimens and several species to our 
cabinets, scarcely afforded a new variety or form which could 
not be exactly matched in the products of our home rookeries 
or church-towers. To find novelties we must turn to the aber- 
rant members of the group—to the tantalizing and mysterious 
Nutcracker, so unwilling to be identified, or to the gorgeous- 
plumaged Jays of Tropical America. 

Our acquaintance with the Corvide of Palestine was formed 
by slow degrees, although at last we had become thoroughly 
conversant with all the species and their various haunts. Con- 
spicuous by his absence was the Magpie. Nowhere could we 
meet with or hear of Pica caudata. He may exist in Northern 
Syria; for Russell, in his ‘Natural History of Aleppo,’ com- 
piled more than one hundred years ago, mentions it in his 
scanty catalogue, though without further remark, as inhabiting 
the environs of that town. It is abundant in Asia Minor, and 
especially in the island of Cyprus, within sight of the coast of 
Syria; and we shot several specimens close to the town of 
Larnaka, on our way to Beyrout. But we did not meet with 
a trace of it in the Lebanon, or in any other apparently pro- 
mising district. Its absence cannot be accounted for by the 
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want of suitable localities ; for the Lebanon valleys, the northern 
portions of Galilee, and, above all, the vast glades of Gilead 
would seem admirably adapted for its resort. Yet the Arabs 
knew nothing of such a bird, nor had they any name for it ; and 
our muleteer, Khadour, a very intelligent and observant man, 
who had spent years in travelling over all parts of Syria, assured 
me, when I showed him a Cyprus skin, that he had never seen 
such a bird in the country. Nor did I obtain any further re- 
cognition from Arab fowlers who likewise saw the skin. Thus 
the southern limit of the range of the Magpie seems very sharply 
defined. I am not aware that it has ever been found in Egypt. 
The congener in Algeria and Tunis, P. mauritanica (Malh.), 
never penetrates beyond the wooded range of the Atlas. The 
Indian P. bottanensis (Deless.) never comes south of the Hima- 


layahs. The Chinese P. sericea (Gould), barely distinguishable ” 


from the European species, descends, however, almost to the 
tropics ; while the American Pica hudsonica (Bp.) appears to 
be almost confined to the Arctic regions and high central plains 
of Western America, and the P. nuttalli (Aud.) to the coast- 
line of California. Thus everywhere there is a striking con- 
trast between the restricted limits of the genus Pica and the 
wide range of the Corvine, which cannot be accounted for by 
any difference we yet know between the habits and conditions 
of life of the two genera. 

During the month of November, beyond the occasional 
glimpse of a distant Raven, the only bird of the family we met 
with in the Lebanon was the Black-headed Jay, Garrulus mela- 
nocephalus (Bonelli). There it was very scarce and cautious. 
On the coast it never occurred till we reached the wooded dis- 
trict of Mount Carmel; and in the scattered oak-groves on the 
road to Nazareth we obtained our first specimen. We had 
already secured a specimen in Asia Minor, near Smyrna, and 
found the species in the two countries decidedly to differ in 
several particulars. In the Asia Minor bird the black of the 
crest descends, as in the Algerian G. cervicalis (Bp.), close to 
the coverts of the nostrils. In all the Palestine specimens, and 
I speak from a very large series, there is a broad frontal line, or 
white forehead, before the commencement of the black crest, 


Sy 
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and a whitish line over the eyes, which is narrower and more 
russet-coloured in the Smyrniote bird. The forehead of the 
English Jay is streaked with black, of which there is no trace in 
that of the Syrian bird. The back of this latter is several 
shades lighter in colour than that of the Asia-Minor form, 
which is nearly as dark as the Algerian G. cervicalis, but without 
its rich chestnut nape and shoulders; the breast and abdomen 
also resemble the Algerian in being rather ashy-brown than 
russet-brown, which is the Syrian hue; but in all other par- 
ticulars, in size, in the dark outer rectrices, in the absence of 
the chestnut collar and shoulders, in the extent of the black 
crest to the nape of the neck instead of barely reaching the oc- 
ciput, as in G. cervicalis, the Syrian and Asia-Minor forms are 
identical. 

In the differences between these two local races I think we 
may find a solution for the confusion into which the synonymy 
of the group has been thrown.. Bonelli described his G. mela- 
nocephalus from an Asiatic specimen in the Turm Museum. 
Malherbe, finding this description to suit the conspicuous feature 
of the black crest continuous from the forehead, applied it in his 
Catalogue of 1846 to the Algerian bird. Schlegel then evi- 
dently took his G. melanocephalus from an Asia-Minor bird ; 
and Prince Bonaparte, in his ‘ Conspectus,’ has (a rare accident 
with that indefatigable ornithologist) confused the three, and 
formed his definitions of G.melanocephalus (Bon.) and G. krynicki 
(Kal.)—which latter is really the Asiatic bird ; while his G. mela- 
nocephalus (Bonelli) is not so, but is the true G. atricapillus, 
occurring in North Africa only, and not in Arabia or Syria. 
If we choose to separate the Caucasian and Asia-Minor from the 


670 Syrian bird, then we must take the name G. stridens of Ehrenberg 


(as having priority) for the latter. But the Syrian and Algerian 
species must never be confounded. 

Let us, after this digression, pursue our new acquaintance 
of Carmel. There it was very common, in company with the 
Picus syriacus, of which we obtained our first specimens at the 
same time. Afterwards we found it abundant, but never with- 
out the Woodpecker in company, in all the olive-groves between 
Nazareth and Jerusalem, at Jenin, especially round Sebustiyeh 
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(Samaria), at Nablous, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Hebron—its 
extreme southern limit, for south of this are neither woods nor 
oliveyards. It is most numerous at Kuryet el Enab (Kirjath 
Jearim), between Jerusalem and Jaffa, in the oliveyards of 
which it positively swarms. On the east side of Jordan it 
enlivens with its ringing chatter every forest-glade in Gilead, as 
well as the old olive-woods of Southern Bashan, and is one of 
the most abundant and conspicuous inhabitants of the country. 
We did not, however, observe it in the pine-forests of Ajlun, 
nor does it appear to straggle into the more open country 
south of the Jabbok. It is on both sides of Jordan entirely 
confined to the Hill country or Highlands, and never descends 
into the sultry Ghor or Jordan valley. Never once did we see 
or hear of it there, from the Waters of Merom in the north to 
the south end of the Dead Sea. There are woods and thickets 
which would seem well suited to its habits, but it shuns those 
seething hollows ; and though Dean Stanley peoples Gennesareth 
with “ Jays of brilliant plumage in unusual numbers over the 
entire plam,” he evidently, like the French sportsmen of Algeria, 
mistook the Roller— Geai d'Afrique,” or perhaps the Smyrna 
Kingfisher, for the Jay, which we can aver is never found near 
the Sea of Galilee. 

Less persecuted than its British congener, it is not quite so 
shy, but resembles it precisely im voice, flight, and all its habits. 
It usually congregates in flocks of six or eight. About the 
environs of Jerusalem it is especially familiar. I rarely carried 
a gun at Jerusalem; but one wet day I had ridden up from 
Jericho, and arrived just after the gates had been closed for the 
hour of noonday prayer. Sitting on my horse, in the soaking 
rain, outside the Damascus gate, some Jays came unconcernedly 
to feed among the refuse close to me. The opportunity was 
irresistible, and I secured two on the spot. 

The Jay is an early breeder; but we were occupied at Jericho 
during its season of nidification, and there it is not found. When 
we moved north, in April, the young were all hatched, and one 
nest of foureggs in an oliveyard close to Jerusalem was all we 
obtained. The eggs are exactly like those of G. glandarius, 
though my specimens are small, and rather rounder and shorter 
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than most British examples. The Jay is mentioned neither by 
Hasselquist nor Russell. 

A few days after we had found our first Jays, in December, 
we met with the Hooded Crow, C. cornix, at Jenin (Engannim), 
a day’s journey south of Nazareth; and neither in winter nor 
summer did we find it further north. There is not the slightest 
difference in size or plumage between Palestine and British 
specimens, except that the former are clearer and brighter in 
coloration; but as my own British skins are all Durham spe- 
cimens, their comparative duskiness may be probably attributed 
to the carboniferous character of the district. It is curious that 
this bird, merely a winter visitant to all except the more northerly 
portion of the British Isles, should be sedentary, not only in 
Southern Syria, but also in Egypt, and that in the north of 
Palestine it should be, if present at all, at any rate very scarce. 
It is given by Russell as inhabiting the neighbourhood of Aleppo. 
There were a few pairs at Jenin, which roosted among the palm 
trees, where we obtained them as they were returning home in 
the evening. In the district about Nablous they were scarce, 
but more numerous at Jerusalem, living there in society with 
Ravens and Rooks, but not nearly so abundant as the other 
Corvide. We never saw them in the southern wilderness, or 
in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea ; but on crossing to the 
other side of Jordan, the C. cornix was widely distributed over 
the highlands and open plains of Moab, and in the southern and 
eastern portions of Gilead, not loving the thick forests, but re- 
sorting chiefly to open plains, where a few terebinth trees occa- 
sionally varied the landscape. 

In these regions we found it breeding, both on isolated trees, 
in rocks, and in old ruins ; and here we found the Great Spotted 
Cuckoo (Ozxylophus glandarius) depositing its eggs in its nests, 
and obtained several. In one instance I fear the foster-child, 
had we not prematurely intervened, would have had a poor 
chance in the struggle for existence, since the legitimate eggs 
were nearly ready to hatch, while the Cuckoos’ were only slightly 
incubated. It was interesting to meet, among the ruins of Rab- 
bath Ammon, with this corroboration of Messrs. Brehm’s, Coch- 
rane’s, and Allen’s observations in Egypt, where they frequently 
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obtained the eggs of O. glandarius, but exclusively in the nests 
of C. cornix. In Spain, on the contrary, Lord Lilford this 
spring took them from the nests of Pica caudata ; and our Al- 
gerian specimens were invariably in the nests of P. mauritanica. 
Of the Carrion-Crow (C. corone) we never obtained a specimen, 
and it does not appear to exist in Palestine. 

Two days after we had bagged our first Hooded Crows at 
Jenin, we met with large flocks of Jackdaws, Corvus monedula 
at Nablous, where they congregate in hundreds over the old 
vale of Shechem, nesting in the rocks of Ebal and Gerizim, but 
chiefly in the fine old churches, which, in their decay, provide 
the devout Moslem with mosques below, and the less dignified 
Jackdaw with. a home over head. We had made it a rule to 
consider any day ornithologically lost on which we had not pro- 
cured some additional species to add to our list; and great were 
the rejoicings when, after a long blank day with nothing new, a 
Jackdaw was brought down towards evening in an orange- 
garden, to the great scandal of its proprietor, who growled forth 
that those unclean Christian dogs would eat anything. The 
common Jackdaw also resorts in great numbers to the Mosque 
of Omar in Jerusalem; but these are the only two very large 
colonies we observed. It occurred elsewhere, but not in great 
numbers. I shot one near Nazareth, and saw a few at a ruined 
temple, Thelthathah, near Hermon. It may thus be looked upon 
_ as rather local. In the Jordan valley and in Eastern Palestine 
its place appears to be taken by the closely-affined or climatic 
variety C. collaris of Drummond, with which we frequently met. 
The history of this last bird is somewhat curious. The type 
specimen was obtained in Macedonia by our President, Col. Drum- 
mond-Hay, many years ago (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. xviii. p. 11), 
and sent by him to the late Mr. Strickland (P. Z. S. 1846, p. 43). 
It then slumbered in peace for many years, till our friend Mr. | 
Simpson brought it from the Dobrudska (Ibis, 1860, p. 385). / 
I am not aware of any other specimens being known until we 
again met with it last year. In habits and voice it no way differs 
from the common species ; but its lighter plumage at once attracts 
attention. We saw it occasionally in the Ghor; but the only 
large colonies we met with were at Rabbah (the ancient Rabbath 
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Ammon) and Gerash (Gerasa). In these lonely spots, utterly 
forsaken of man, it is to be found in myriads, building undis- 
turbed, in company with the Hooded Crow, in the chinks and 
crevices of the glorious ruins, sometimes on the tops of columns, 
and even heaping a barrowful of sticks on the top of an acces- 
sible stair in a church tower, in one of which we took the eggs. 
The eggs are exactly like those of the common species, nor are 
they perceptibly smaller. We obtained specimens of the bird at 
all times of the year, and did not find any seasonal variation in 
the plumage. The principal distinction is in the sharp outline 
of the black plumage of the head, which barely reaches the oc- 
ciput, the wide light-coloured collar, and the greyish mottling 
of the whole of the rest of the plumage, especially on the lower 
parts. ; 

We were riding across the plain from Nablous on the road to 
Jerusalem, when, for the first time, we noticed the Rooks fear- 
lessly following the Arab ploughmen at their work. They 
seemed to smell powder as promptly as their fellows in England ; 
but we obtained two, which, although December was far ad- 
vanced, had no denudation of the basal portion of the mandibles. 
We occasionally met with small flocks in the cultivated districts 
of Central Palestine, but did not come across any rookeries, 
unless the gathering at the Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem may ` 
be so termed. Jerusalem and Nablous seem the headquarters 
of the race; indeed in a country so bare of wood the Rook 
must be as hard put to for a home as in central France after the 
Revolution had stripped the chdteaux of their ancestral timber. 
At Jerusalem we found the species very abundant in winter, 
congregating in the sacred enclosure of the mosque every even- 
ing, along with Jackdaws, a few Hooded Crows, and the two 
species of Ravens, as familiarly as it does with the first of these 
in England. The different species appeared to go out to feed 
together, and returned in consort to roost every evening. I am 
not certain that I observed them on the occasion of my latest 
visit to Jerusalem in April. Certainly if they remained it was 
in much diminished numbers, and probably they had at that 
period sought more congenial places for nidification. But it is 
possible that some remained; for all the species were so inter- 
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mingled that without close inspection the Rook might easily be 
overlooked. Having, of course, no European specimens by us for 
comparison, we did not at the time detect any differences, except- 
ing the very remarkable one, that, with scarcely an exception, 
the plumage at the base of the mandibles was as perfect as in 
the Carrion-Crow. All our specimens were shot between De- 
cember and March. Of eight, which fell to my own share, one 
only, shot at Nablous on the 28th of February, has the mandibles 
denuded. A Jerusalem specimen has them very partially so, 
All my other specimens had the plumage entire, and we observed 
the same of many others which we had no time to preserve. 
Thus our induction is sufficiently large, and it is evident that 
the denudation is no specific character of the adult, but simply 
caused by abrasion in digging. Yet it is not a little singular 
that one specimen should be completely denuded, while others, 
shot out of the same flock and feeding in the same manner, had 
not shed their plumage. I may observe that Mr. Swinhoe’s 
specimen of C. pastinator, shot at Pekin in October and now 
before me, is only very slightly denuded. Our Palestine experi- 
ence proves that this peculiarity, cautiously dwelt upon by Mr. 
Swinhoe (Proc. Z. S. 1863, p. 806) will not of itself hold good 
as any proof of specific distinction. Probably our artificial state 
of society and the advance of agriculture has much to do with 
the close-shaven cheeks of our Rooks, which may after all be as 
unnatural as the carefully scraped chins of humanity. In a 
country like Palestine, where there is so little true agriculture, 
and where subsoil-ploughing has not yet. been introduced, the 
Rook is deprived of his razors, for he has no need to plunge so 
far into the soil for his food ; indeed it would be impossible for 
him to do so. Again, it is possible that he is in Palestine imi- 
tatmg the human inhabitants, fast reverting to a state of 
barbarism, and losing his civilized and agricultural habits. He 
does not keep the best of company, and, constantly consorting 
with Ravens, he may have adopted some of their habits, re- 
nounced vegetarianism altogether, even tasted the unclean morsel 
and found it to his liking. 

On our return to England I found by comparison with British 
specimens that there were sufficient constant differences to 
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justify me, as I believe, in separating the Palestine bird by cer- 
tain specific characters, which I accordingly did (P. Z. S. 1864, 
p. 444), under the name of Corvus agricola. These differences 
are, that the feathers of the throat are more lanceolate than 
in our bird, and especially that the reflexions of the plumage, 
particularly on the head, which are blue-black in the British 
bird, and purple in the Chinese, are in this of a greenish-purple 
black. 

We never met with the Rook on the east side of Jordan, though 
I am not prepared to say it does not exist there. It will be in- 
teresting to ascertain whether the Rook mentioned in Blyth’s 
catalogue from Cashmere, and stated by Jerdon also to be found 
in winter in the Punjaub and Affghanistan, belongs to this, to the 
European, or to the Chinese species. Palestine seems to be the 
extreme southern limit of the range of the Rook. It has not 
been found in Egypt, and Strickland found no trace of it in Asia 
Minor, though it is reported from the Caucasus. It is not 
mentioned by Hasselquist, nor by Russell in his ‘ Natural History 
of Aleppo.’ 

The Common Raven (Corvus corax) is everywhere present in 
Palestine, and there, as I have observed also in North Africa, he 
is, except in the breeding-season, by no means the lonely solitary 
being which he is held to be in most parts of Europe, but is as 
sociable and gregarious as the Rook or Jackdaw. He is, how- 
ever, decidedly averse to a near acquaintance with the gun, and, 
unless under very favourable circumstances, is only amenable 
to a green cartridge. Though we daily saw the species, we never 
obtained a specimen till we were under the walls of Jerusalem. 
Here, however, it was quite outnumbered by its smaller com- 
panion the Brown-necked Raven (C. umbrinus, Hedenb.). Of 
all the birds of Jerusalem, the Ravens are the most characteristic 
and conspicuous. They are present everywhere to eye and ear, 
and the odours that float around remind us of their use. The 
discordant jabber of their evening sittings round the Mosque of 
Omar is deafening. The caw of the Rook and the chatter of 
the Jackdaw unite in attempting to drown the hoarse croak of 
the old Raven ; but clear above the tumult rings out the more mu- 
sical call-note of hundreds of the lesser species. On the evening 
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of our arrival, ignorant of the existence of C. umbrinus, we were 
much perplexed by the new note, but were soon satisfied that we 
had come upon an additional species. We used to watch this 
great colony of Corvinæ as, every morning at daybreak, they 
passed in long lines over our tents to the northward, the Rooks 
in solid phalanx leading the way, and the Ravens in loose order 
bringing up the rear, generally far out of shot. Before retirmg 
for the night, popular assemblies of the most uproarious cha- 
racter were held in the trees of Mount Olivet and the Kedron ; 
and not till after sunset did they withdraw in silence, mingled 
indiscriminately, to their safe roosting-places in the sanctuary. 

On a wet day—and there was some deplorable weather at Jeru- 
salem—the Rooks would pertinaciously set out on their travels ; 
but the Ravens staid at home, sitting about by twos and threes 
among the olive trees, generally in silence, but ever and anon 
ejaculating a lugubrious remark on the weather, or warning 

from their neighbourhood the draggled Jays, whose soft plumage 
was no better protection than a lady’s evening muslin in such a 
down-pour. Still they kept a sharp look-out, and allowed no 
near approach on our part. We found that our only chance of 
obtaming specimens was by shooting them as they came to roost 
at night; but the Moslems look upon all birds which resort to 
holy places as sacred, and we were warned by the Consul that 
firing at them near the Mosque or in the Kedron valley might be 
deemed sacrilege and provoke an attack by the guardians of the 
Haram, aided by the boys always on the look-out for the chance 
of a mélée with Christian dogs. My friends determined however 
to run the risk, and, having carefully laid their plans, stationed 
themselves before sunset.in convenient hidimg-places near the 
walls, when, as the birds crossed over from the Mount of Olives 
towards the city, at a given signal they fired simultaneously, 
and, hastily gathering up the spoils, had retreated out of reach and 
were hurrying to the tents before an alarm could be raised, as 
fortunately the gates of the city were already locked. The dis- 
charge of ten barrels had brought down fourteen specimens, of 
five species—C. corax, C. umbrinus (six specimens), C. agricola, 
C. corniz, and C. monedula. The same stratagem was repeated 
with almost equal success the next evening; but on the third 
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occasion the Ravens had learnt wisdom by experience, and, 
sweeping round over Siloam, chose another route to their dormi- 
tory. 

On revisiting Jerusalem in March and April we found that the 
greater part of the large Ravens had left, though many of C. 
umbrinus remained, but bynomeans so sociable as inwinter. Num- 
bers of them paid a visit every morning to the Jewish slaughter- 
houses, or rather slaughter-places, outside the Damascus gate. 
They were building, not in communities, but in various scattered 
localities in the neighbourhood. We never obtained a nest of 
C. corax : though, close to the city-walls in the valley of Hinnom, 
in a ledge easily accessible, Mr. nail took a nest 
with five eges of C. umbrinus. 

In the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea the common Raven 
was never absent, but C. umbrinus was also abundant, scattered 
in pairs or in small companies on every part of the shores. In the 
Wady Kelt, near Jericho, we found several nests, containing gene- 
rally five or six eggs, situated on the most inaccessible ledges. We 
never found it, like the Hooded Crow, breeding in trees, while 
in Africa C. corax selects indiscriminately trees and ledges, even 
where trees are few. The egg is decidedly larger than that of the 
Carrion-Crow, but smaller than the Raven’s. All our specimens 
are rather brighterin colour than the ordinary run of Ravens’ eggs. 
Near the mouth of the Jordan I secured a specimen of the Brown- 
necked Raven just as it reached the shore, which had evidently tra- 
versed the lake from the south: and during our slow progress down 
the west shore of the Dead Sea it was of daily occurrence. There 
is great variation in the depth of colour. Of fifteen specimens 
which fell to my own share, while most have the deep brown 
colour extendmg down for six inches both on the back and 
breast, in several it is very faint, excepting on the neck, 
and one or two are nearly as dark as Carrion-Crows. But they 
never have the blue-black reflexions of the Great Raven. They 
are also noticeable for the length of the wing, the primaries ex- 
tending quite to the end of the tail. The beak is long, very 
strong, but not so curved as in C. corax. But the most stri- 
king peculiarity of this bird is the voice, which is very peculiar 
and when once heard can never be forgotten. It is something 
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between a croak and a caw, loud and ringing. The sexes do not 
differ in size. I subjoin the measurements— 


C. umbrinus. rise). cet 5. C. affinis. 
inches. inches. inches. inches. 
Total length .... 292: . 24: 23° *19- 
Wing from car- i x j s 
pal joint. .... 17 17-25 16 15-25 
Length of tail.... 10: 105 9°75 6-5 
Beak from gape . . 2°75 3°125 2°75 2° 
Diameter of beak x 4 3 
PTS ar d 1 1:25 1:125 1:125 
Circumference of : : <£ a 
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While in Corvus corax the wing does not reach the end of the 
tail by an inch or an inch and a half, in C. umbrinus it equals 
the tail, and in C. affinis exceeds it by an inch. In the last- 
named species the secondary coverts are of an extraordinary 
length. . | 

One evening in January we were encamped at the foot of the ` 
ancient fortress of Masada, the modern Sebbeh, with a waterless, 
lifeless wilderness of salt-hills stretching in labyrinthic confusion 
for two miles to the sea. It was a scene of stern grandeur and 
magnificent desolation, perhaps unequalled in the world. Yet 
even here were birds. We had made a Lanner surrender the 
remains of a Pochard he was conveying to the mountains from the 
lake, when we observed three Ravens making towards us from 
the sea. They were the only signs of life under that canopy of 
wondrous brilliancy and depth. They too seemed startled and 
surprised when they descried our camp on that untrodden shore, 
and, curiosity mastering caution, wheeled and wheeled again 
over and over our heads. But long before they came near we 
detected an unknown species. Two of them were unmistakeably 
C. umbrinus ; the third was strangely different. Its flight was 
very different; it rather sailed than flew, and the motion of its 
wings was scarcely perceptible. But more marked than all 
was the contrast of its outline, as shown in the annexed 


* Or to end of wing 20 inches. 
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diagram. Its depth of wing, not only long but very broad, 
till its secondaries appeared to reach almost to the end of 
its tail, and its short broad tail 
extending to twice the width 
of the other, made it appear ? | 
to cover double the surface its companions did, and we at once 
named it the Fantail Raven. But its note was the richest, most 
powerful,and most musical that ever Raven uttered. No croak, but 
a long-sustained cheery cry which decidedly belied its relationship. 
Mr. Shepherd was ready to forego the ascent of Sebbeh for the 
chance of the prize; and though certainly we would not for all 
the Ravens of the East have missed the wondrous ruins of Masada 
and the superb panorama from its summit, it was with a feeling 
of envy that on our return we found the coveted treasure had at 
Jengthrewarded his patience; andwe handledthe miniature Raven, 
hoping we had made an ornithological discovery. Everything 
about him bespeaks the Raven, and not the Crow, the short coni- 
cal massive bill, the long wings, and the uniform rich violet re- 
flexion of his plumage surpassing those of every other: species. 
It was long before we met with him again. During our 
sojourn near Jebel Usdum we constantly saw both the Common 
and the Brown-necked Ravens, which perched continually on 
the salt-cliffs, though what, save a love of desolation, could have 
brought them there it was hard to guess, but no other species 
could we discover. More than one fell a victim to the rifle- 
practice of my companions ; for they afforded a tempting mark 
as they sat on the glittering salt-peaks. At length we crossed 
to the east side, not, however, to meet, as we had hoped, a kindly 
welcome from the Ghawarineh inhabitants of the rich oasis of 
Safieh, below Kerak, but to find the smoking embers of a plun- 
dered village, strewn with the corpses of the combatants in a recent 
battle. Thus prematurely our hopes of the richest ornithological 
harvest in the country were foiled. A few varieties we secured 
during the afternoon; but, encumbered with human prisoners, 
for our men had captured more than a dozen, and knowing that 
the enemy was lurkmg in the. woods, of which the whole dis- 
trict is full, the keenest ornithologist might be excused if he re- 
served his second barrel for a bullet, and declined to wander far 
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from camp. We had nothing for it but to pitch our tents for 
the night with what heart we might, and to beat a retreat in the 
morning. But we could spare two or three hours, and with the 
dawn we began to look after the birds, which abound in the 
Safich to an extent unequalled even in the oases of Jericho. 
< Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the Eagles be gathered 
together,” and the Ravens also; for the sun was not above the 
horizon when a steady stream of carrion-eaters, who had scented 
the battle from afar, began to set in from the south. All the 
Vultures, Kites, and Ravens of North Arabia seemed to be rush- 
ing to the banquet. Against them we perpetrated a regular 
battue on their way to their uncleanly feast. We brought down 
more specimens than we could carry away of the three species of 
Raven—the Common, the Brown-necked, andfour good specimens 
of our long sought Fantail, C. affinis. The Vultures and Kites 
sailed too high, out of reach of our shot. Had we not been 
compelled to leave, we might doubtless have stood among the 
trees, and, with the human bait before us, have continued our 
warfare throughout the day. After this we never saw our new 
friend again ; for the south end of the Dead Sea appears his 
northern limit; nor did we ever meet with C. umbrinus north of 
Jerusalem, not even in the upper part of the Jordan valley. 
Neither does it ever descend to the coast, where C. corax alone 
is found. 

After this we had no expectation of adding to our list of Pales- 
tine Corvide ; but six months subsequently, when on the summit 
of Mount Hermon, we observed a party of black birds gently 
sailing about the mountain, always keeping to the snow-line. 
We soon ascertained that they were the Alpine Chough, Pyrrho- 
corax alpinus, Vieill.; for they settled near enough to allow us 
_to distinguish their bright red legs and orange bills. But they 
were wary and restless, and never approached within gun-shot, 
while cover or concealment there was none among the rocks and 
snow. There seemed to be young birds among them, with bills 
and legs less brightly coloured. Soon afterwards, while crossing 
the Lebanon, we were more fortunate, and near one of the highest 
passes south of Ainat we found them in considerable numbers, 
always, however, in parties not exceeding five or six, but dis- 
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tributed along the whole ridge. They spent the day in gently 
skimming along the edge of the ridge for some miles, and 
then, sweeping round to the other side, doubled through a 
gap in the range, and retraced again and again their former 
course. We succeeded in securing two or three adult spe- 
cimens, identical with the Swiss birds. This species seems 
to have a wide range, extending on mountain-tops, but only 
near the snow-line, from the Pyrenees, Alps, and Apennines 
to the Caucasus, Lebanon, Ararat, and the Himalayahs. Its 
existence on these isolated spots, with many hundred miles of 
intervening land on which it never occurs, is a curious illustration 
of the distribution of species. It certainly does not appear to 
have varied anywhere in the slightest degree from its original 
type. I do not think that any of its family can approach it m 
elegance of shape or in gracefulness of flight. We never met 
with Fregilus graculus, the Cornish Chough.. Yet surely it ought 
to exist in the Lebanon (perhaps it does on the more secluded 
ledges on the western or seaward face), since its range is so much 
wider east and west, north and south, than that of its congener. 
We have shot it on the southern side of the Atlas range; and Mr. 
Swinhoe obtained it as far east as Tientsin in North China, while 
it is found in Egypt and in the Caucasus. With this exception it 
seems scarcely probable that further research will add to our 
list of Palestine Corvide. 

The Fissirostral Ornis of Palestine is more limited in numbers 
than most of the other classes of its avifauna, and 1s very far 
from possessing the rich variety of the Indian and Ethiopian 
lists: There are, nevertheless, a few very interesting species, — 
for instance, Cypselus galileensis, before spoken of by me (Ibis, 
1865, pp. 76-79), which, as has been pointed out by Mr. Sclater 
(Ibis, 1865, p. 235), must now be united with C. affinis, J. E. 
Gray, from India, and C. abyssinicus, Ehrenberg, from East 
Africa, the latter nameclaiming priority; and Halcyon smyrnensis, 
perhaps the most showy bird in the Holy Land. Most of the 
Fissirostres are summer-visitants only, but the most remarkable 
of them are permanent residents in the warm recesses of the 


Jordan valley. | 
Of these the first which came under our notice was the beautiful 
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new Goatsucker (Plate II.), described by me last year (Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1864, p. 170), under the name Caprimulgus tamaricis*, from 
our having found it only among the tamarisk-trees which occa- 
sionally fringe the edges of the Dead Sea. The first specimen we 
obtained was a male bird, on the 13th January, just after sunset, 
on our arrival at our camping-ground at Ain Feshkhah, near the 
north-west end of the Dead Sea. This is a strange and isolated 
spot, an oasis of cane-brakes fringed by tamarisk-bushes, in a 
little flat fed by an abundant hot spring, and shut in on three 
sides by savage and precipitous cliffs many hundred feet high, 
which are the homes of the “ coney ” of Scripture (Hyrax syria- 
cus) and of Amydrus tristrami. We watched in vain for another ; 
but at Engedi we saw the species again; and when camped a 
fortnight later at Jebel Usdum, at the south end of the Sea, we 
saw several of these birds, and Mr. Bartlett succeeded in shoot- 
ing one in the gloaming, which he found on the following morn- 
ing hanging in a bush. Away from the margin of the Dead 
Sea we never saw it, not even in the sheltered spots which 
occasionally dot the upper parts of the Jordan valley. I recog- 
nize it as the same species which I saw mounted in a collection 
made by the son of the late Mr. R. Herschell, and which I 
mentioned in a former volume of this Journal (Ibis, 1862, p. 278) 
as a small species shot in the valley of the Jordan. 

In form and size it much resembles C. asiaticus, but it is a trifle 
larger in all its dimensions, which more closely resemble those 
of C. rufigena, Smith, found in Southern and Western Africa. 
It differs, however, from this in coloration, and more especially in 
the shorter wings and longer tail. The colouring differs from 
that of every other Nightjar with which Iam acquainted, but most 

* Asa matter of convenience to my readers, I append at full length 
the description of the species as given in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoolo- 


gical Society’ above cited. 


6 CAPRIMULGUS TAMARICIS. 

4 Cinerascenti-isabellinus, nigro minute vermiculatus: fascia collari pos- 
tica et maculis humeralibus rufescenti-isabellinis: mento et fascia 
gulari albis: alarum primariis nigris, vitta lata alba; secundariis 
rufis, nigro transfasciatis: alis intus et tectricibus subalaribus pallide 
rufis: caudæ rectricibus duabus utrinque externis pallide rufis, nigro 
frequenter et irregulariter transfasciatis, apicibus late albis; ceteris 
dorso concoloribus. 

“ Long. tota 9:0, ale 5:6, caudæ 4'2.” 
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resembles that of the Egyptian C. isabellinus in its tone, and in its 
distribution C. ruficollis, though the bird is little more than half 
the size of the latter. It has the same russet collar, the white on 
the throat rather forming two large spots than a gorget, and has 
narrow black streaks down the centre of the feathers on the 
forehead and occiput, with large ochreous spots on the upper 
wing-coverts, its flanks being barred with dark brown. The 
tail, which is not so pale as that of C. isabellinus, is, like 
it, exquisitely barred and dusted with black spots. Of 
course we never found it breeding, since, excepting for one 
single day, we did not revisit its haunts after February. Like 
all the other peculiar birds of the Ghor, and unlike its con- 
geners, it must be a permanent resident. Its call-note resem- 
bled that of our Nightjar. 

We several times met with Caprimulgus europeus after the 
beginning of April, in the first week of which month I found it 
at Jericho. A skin of C. ruficollis was offered to me for sale by 
a Greek at Jerusalem, who assured me he had bought it in the 
flesh in the market there; and as all his other birds were un- 
questionably natives, Ï had no reason to doubt his statement ; 
but his price was prohibitory. I have remarked that, while in 
Algeria the Common Nightjar is a winter visitant only, the Red- 
necked species is certainly only a summer migrant, though very 
abundant. It is curious that in the more southern latitude of 
Palestine this certainly does not hold good, and that neither 
species should remain through the winter. 

In the first part of these notes (Ibis, 1865, pp. 76-79) I 
have already fully described the habits and nidification of 
Cypselus abyssinicus (=galileensis). As the identity of this 
bird with C. affinis, J. E. Gray, of India seems to be admitted, 
the description of the nests of this species in India given by 
Dr. Jerdon is of some interest : and I cannot but suspect that the 
curious parasitical habit, of which so unquestionable an example 
came under our notice near the plain of Gennesaret, as already 
recorded by me, where the Swift dislodged from their newly built 
nest a pair of the Rufous Swallow (Hirundo rufula), may explain 
the strange variation in Swifts’ nests spoken of by Dr. Jerdon 
(Birds of India, i. p. 178). Of- the bundreds of original nests 
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which I saw, and three of which are now before me, not one 
had any mud in its composition ; and in the case to which I have 
referred, the Swifts had added a nest, not of mud, but of agglu- 
tinated straw and feathers, to the original structure of the Swal- 
lows. All our Swifts’ nests were remarkably light, though 
those built outside caves were stronger and stouter than those 
within. May not the Indian bird very commonly adapt the 
labours of other species to its own purposes, and have thus caused 
Adams and Layard to speak of its nest as of mud and solid ? 
Theobald’s description exactly corresponds with our own expe- 
rience of the constructions of the Palestine bird. 

Cypselus melba, though very abundant in localities, is rather a 
local bird in the Holy Land. Unlike its little congener, it is 
only a summer migrant, but returns. earlier than the common 
Swift, C. apus. The first time we noticed it was at daybreak 
on February 12th, when, camped outside the walls of Jerusalem, 
we saw large flocks passing with amazing rapidity, at a great 
height, towards the north. A few days afterwards we noticed 
several of these birds among the hills of Benjamin, disporting 
themselves and often rene near the ground. They were 
probably preparing to breed in some of the deep ravines which 
run down towards the Jordan. From that time, throughout 
the summer, we rarely lost sight for many days together of this 
noble bird. The Wady Hamam, opening into the plain of 
Gennesaret, was a favourite resort of large flocks, which bred in 
fissures of the stupendous cliffs, hopelessly beyond the reach of 
the most ardent rock-climber and nester. From their habit of 
selecting chinks under the overhanging ledges, it was impossible, 
even by the aid of ropes, to reach their holes; and could they 
have been attained, the pick and chisel must have been applied 
indefatigably to reach many of the nests. About daybreak they 
might be seen dashing in long lines with lightning speed down 
the ravine, and exercising themselves over the plain. At this 
time in the morning we were able occasionally to secure a spe- 
cimen; but very soon they began to rise higher and higher, 
mingled with numbers of the two other species, till in the depth 
of that dark, blue cloudless sky they were at last lost even to 
the keenest sight. Towards evening they began again to de- 
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scend, and would fly lower than either of their associates, some- 
times sweeping close to the ground—a habit which we never 
observed in C. abyssinicus. They would dash past us with be- 
wildering swiftness. The sharp, grating sound of the whirr of 
their wings struck the ear for a moment; but the eye could 
scarcely follow them. However, as their flight was always re- 
markably straight, we were able to secure several specimens as 
they passed us. The motion of their long sharp wings was 
scarcely perceptible. Dr. Jerdon says that the flight of this 
Swift, though elegant and rapid, is not nearly so powerful as 
that of the two Spine-tailed species. If so, the speed of these 
latter must be a considerable improvement on the “ greased 
lightning” of American imagination. Near Safed we found 
a colony breeding in a much more accessible position, evidently 
having young in the middle of May. We obtained several 
specimens, but had neither time nor appliances to attempt their 
nests. 

Once only did we find this Swift breeding near the ground 
and in an accessible position, and then we had the vexation 
of actually touching the eggs without being able to take them. 
On the 2nd of May we had climbed to the summit of Jebel 
Jilad (Mount Gilead), overlooking the deep Jordan valley from 
the east side, one of the grandest panoramic views in Pales- 
tine. After standing for some time on a projecting plat- 
form of rock which forms the western brow of the mountain, 
we descended to examine the face of the cliff, and discovered 
three large and partly artificial caves immediately below us. 
They were a mass of fossilized ammonites; and while hammering 
away at these in one of the caves, out flew two Alpine Swifts, 
whose nest we soon discovered in a crevice about six feet above 
the floor of the cavern. The chink, which was about three inches 
in perpendicular diameter, was contracted by a plastering of very 
hard mud, which cost us some labour to work out. Inside, the 
cavity enlarged as it descended; and after scooping away the . 
clay and portions of the rock with a small hammer, I was at 
length able to touch the two eggs with the tips of my fingers. 
Anything for a scoop! A kingdom for a spoon! But in vain; 
and when we went up again to search for an available stick, we 
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found our companions gone and out of sight in the forest. 
Grievous as was the disappointment, it would have been yet 
worse to be benighted in that wild and lawless region ; and there 
was nothing for it but, while daylight served, to mount and fol- 
low the ral of the horses as rapidly as we might. We never 
again met with an accessible nest. Indeed this was the only 
instance in which we observed C. melba breeding not in large 
colonies. Their roosting-places are few ; but what matters this 
to a bird which can traverse the whole extent of the Holy Land 
in an hour? The bird does not appear to resort much to 
Hermon or the Lebanon, preferring the far more precipitous 
though lower cliffs which line the ravines running down to the 
Ghor. One other nesting-place we noticed, in a spot certainly 
selected with a view to the picturesque. Just above Afka 
(Aphek), where the ground is strewn with the marble shafts of 
the famed temple of Venus at Adonis, the classic stream of the 
Adonis bursts, full-grown at birth, in a prodigious volume, 
from the foot of a shallow cave under a lofty precipice. Here 
on the 18th June a colony of Alpine Swifts were busily engaged 
in feeding their young. 

The scream of this bird is much louder than that of the Conn 
mon Swift, and quite as harsh—very different from the note of 
the Galilean. It appears less reluctant than the common 
species to descend near the ground. It was interesting to 
observe how rapidly the larger bird used to distance the others 
when the three species were disporting in mid-air together, and 
how a few of the giants would wheel and double backwards and 
forwards among.a somewhat crowded flock of the little C. abys- 
sinicus and yet never part company from them for any distance. 
Palestine must be nearly the centre of its distribution, as it 
ranges from Morocco and Gibraltar to the Himalayahs and 
Southern India. It has not been noticed in China. 

Cypselus apus is the last to return to Palestine in the spring. 
The first we shot was on the plain of Gennesaret on April 2nd, 
out of a large flock chiefly composed of the other two species. 
Yet we had observed a few lingering near Beyrout in November. 
During the breeding-season it is far more generally distributed 
than its congeners, but affects less the rocky and desolate ravines. 
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About most of the towns it is found in prodigious swarms. In 
Jerusalem especially, countless numbers congregate, and sweep 
and dash close to the ground in the more open spaces within 
the city like a swarm of flies, building in all parts of the walls 
and public edifices. It was equally abundant in the north, 
but it breeds late. We obtained a considerable number of eggs 
fresh in the beginning of June in the towns at the northern base 
of Hermon, and while on the summit of that mountain saw 
many Common Swifts playing overhead almost out of sight, 
unaccompanied by the larger species. While its northern and 
western range extends beyond that of the other, it appears more 
limited towards the south-east, not extending south or east of 
the Himalayahs. 

Among the earliest of the Fissirostral migrants to return was 
the Hoopoe (Upupa epops), the first of which we saw in Bashan 
at Um Keis, the ancient Gadara, on March 11th, in the same 
place in which, on the same day, we noticed the last Merlin of 
the season. Though appearing about the same time as the 
Roller and Bee-eater, I never saw it in company with them, nor 
could we detect-it on its migration. It probably selects the 
night for its passage, as seems to be especially the case with 
those birds which do not ordinarily exercise powers of sustained 
fight. While we observed large flocks of some other migrants, 
which did not at once separate, but gradually dispersed them- 
selves over the country, after noisily recalling the incidents of 
their journey and holding long conference for one or two even- 
ings in some favourite common roosting-place, the quiet and 
retiring Hoopoe simultaneously appeared all over the country, 
in small parties, or as frequently merely in pairs. It never flies 
high, but gently steals from tree to tree—when at ease, with the 
wavy flapping of an Owl, or, when alarmed, with the more sud- 
denly jerking flight of a Woodpecker. Without bemg gregarious, 
it is a sociable bird, and one seldom finds one pair without others 
in its immediate neighbourhood. I noticed the same habit in 
the oases of the Sahara, where great numbers of Hoopoes remain 
throughout the winter, not in flocks but in small parties distri- 
buted among the gardens and palm-groves, or even the yards of 
the houses, and, when once they have chosen a location, adhering 
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to it as faithfully as a Robin Redbreast to its domain in an 
English garden. Neitherin summier nor winter does it shun the 
neighbourhood of man. In Palestine it prefers the woods, but 
watered gardens like those of Nablous or Tyre are particularly 
attractive; and the veneration with which it is regarded by the 
Mussulman secures it from molestation, unless from the uncir- 
cumeised cats. It is very scarce in the Ghor, becoming more 
abundant in the neighbourhood of Tabor and Carmel than fur- 
ther south, and not ascending very high in the Lebanon range. 
Whole volumes have been written by Arab scribes on the medi- 
cinal. virtues of the Hoopoe, or ‘hudhud;’ and it is universally 
held by the Bedouins to be inhabited by the spirits of the 
departed. 

Forskal remarks that the Hoopoe is found only on its passage 
in spring and autumn at Constantinople; and in Syria also a 
large proportion of those which arrive disappear after refreshing 
themselves for a few days. I do not know of any bird so easily 
amenable to shot as the Hoopoe. A stray pellet striking it in 
by no means a vital part will brig it down at once; and at 
the same time, as all collectors know, it is the most tender of 
European birds to skin. We did not ourselves find the nest in 
Syria; but I have seen eggs taken there by others. 

The Bee-eater (Merops apiaster) and the Roller (Coracias gar- 
rula) reappeared simultaneously, but, unlike the Hoopoe, in large 
flocks, which very gradually dispersed in the case of the Roller, 
while the Bee-eaters remain more or less gregarious throughout 
the summer. The first time we obtained specimens of either was 
on the 4th of April, in the plain of Bethshean, to the east of 
Mount Tabor. On the 12th of April I reached Ain Sultan 
(Jericho) alone, and remained there in solitude for several days, 
during which I had many opportunities of observing the gro- 
tesque habits of the Roller. For several successive evenings 
great flocks of Rollers mustered shortly before sunset on some 
dóm trees near the fountain, with all the noise, but without the 
decorum, of rooks. After a volley of discordant screams, from 
the sound of which it derives its Arabic trivial name of 
“ schurkrak,” 413, a few of the birds would start from their 
perch, and commence a scries of somersaults overhead, some- 
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what after the fashion of Tumbler-Pigeons. In a moment or two 
they would be followed by the whole flock, and these gambols 
would be repeated for a dozen times or more. In about a week 
the immigrants dispersed ; but a large number, some twenty or 
thirty pairs, took up their abode in the mouth of the gorge of 
theWady Kelt, where they began at once to excavate the bank for 
their nests. After this dispersal not a Roller ever came back 
to the dém trees where they had roosted at first, though scarcely 
more than a mile distant from the new settlement. The Wady 
Kelt was the only place where I met with what could strictly be 
termed a colony; elsewhere the Roller was distributed in pairs, 
but not restricted to any one character of country, nor to any 
special breeding-places. The neighbourhood of villages, espe- 
cially where there were ruined churches and mosques, were sure 
to be enlivened by its brilliant plumage and sprightly presence. 
It frequents the whole extent of the Ghor, where the Scara- 
bæi and other sand-beetles supply it with abundance of food ; 
it is scattered through the whole of the wooded country and 
forests of Galilee and Eastern Gilead, and especially abounds in 
open plains with a few clumps of trees, like that of Gennesaret. 
Everywhere it takes its perch on some conspicuous outstanding 
branch, or on the top of a rock where it can see and be seen. 
The bare tops of the fig-trees, before they put forth their leaves, 
are, in the cultivated terraces, a particularly favourite resort. 
In the barren Ghor I have often watched it perched uncon- 
cernedly on a knob of gravel or marl in the plain, watching 
apparently for the emergence of beetles from the sand. Else- 
where I have not seen it settle on the ground. Like Europeans 
in the East, it can make itself happy without chairs and tables 
in the Desert, but prefers a comfortable easy chair when it is to 
be found. Its nest Ï have seen in ruins, in holes in rocks, in 
burrows in steep sand cliffs, but far more generally in hollow 
trees. The colony in the Wady Kelt used burrows excavated by 
themselves; and many a hole did they relinquish, owing to the 
difficulty of working it. But so cunningly were the nests placed 
under a crumbling treacherous ledge, overhanging a chasm of 
perhaps one or two hundred feet, that we were completely foiled 
in our siege. We obtained a nest of six eggs, quite fresh, in a 
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hollow tree in Bashan, near Gadara, on the 6th of May. It is 
noticed by Russell among the birds of Aleppo. 

The Bee-eater (Merops apiaster), though far more numerous 
in individuals than the Roller, is less universally distributed, 
living, however, in large societies in every part of the country. 
Unlike its smaller congener Merops viridis, it does not fre- 
quently perch, but remains for hours on the wing, skimming, 
swallow-like, up and down a nullah or wady, or systematically 
ranging and quartering a barley plain in pursuit of insects on 
the wing. ‘Seen athwart the sunbeams as they pass overhead, . 
their colour has the appearance of burnished copper. They feed 
as well as breed in colonies, preferring low banks to the steeper 
declivities, and seeming to rely for protection against lizards and 
other enemies on the structure and turnings of their dwellings 
rather than on their position. I have taken the eggs from a 
nest in the side of a mere low sand mound on the plain, out of 
which I startled the bird by riding over its hole. 

The Bee-eater does not, so far as I can ascertain, utilize the 
borings of the previous year; whether from the number of para- 
sitic insects it leaves behind, or from the fact that the lizards 
generally squat in the vacant dwellings, I cannot say. Some 
authors have stated that it lines its nest with the elytra and legs 
of beetles. This I conceive is quite a mistake, and to be classed 
with the similar error respecting our Kingfisher applying fish- 
bones to the same purpose. When the eggs are first laid, there 
are no insect-remains to be found; but as the female continues 
to sit, the débris of her meals becomes heaped around her, and 
in old nests one might generally fill a quart pot with the elytra 
of the Coleoptera on which the young have been reared. There 


is an excellent description of its nesting-habits by Mr. Salvin 4 


(Ibis, 1859, p. 303), to which I have nothing to add. It is 
called 5,5 “‘warwar” by the natives, from its ery, and is men- 
tioned by Russell as being considered delicate eating by the 
Syrians. 

Our Palestine experience will not throw much light on the 
habits of the two other species which occur there; for Merops 
egyptius, Forsk., was not found by me during this expedition 
{though I shot it in the Jordan valley in 1858),and Mr. Cochrane 
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was the only one of my friends who saw it this time: he fell in 
with a small flock near Hebron. Merops viridis, L., also occurs 
but rarely. It was shot by Mr. Herschell on the banks of the 
Jordan, but we were not so fortunate. Jerdon distinguishes the 
Egyptian bird, the M. viridis of Rüpp., from the Indian M. viri- 
dis of Linneus. If they are distinct, the Palestine bird must 
be the Egyptian species. It is there very common, and, unlike 
the Merops apiaster, is a permanent resident. Probably, had 
not our explorations been rudely interrupted on the east side of 
-the Dead Sea, we should have found it in the Safieh. All three 
species have.a wide lateral range, but none of them appear to 
extend into China. 

The only remaming group of the Fissirostral birds is that of 
the Kingfishers, of which the Holy Land supplies us with three 
species, all permanent residents. Of these, our own little gem, 
Alcedo ispida, is scattered everywhere throughout the country 
wherever there are streams, and also along the Mediterranean 
coasts; but it is nowhere very abundant, though evidently un- 
affected by climate, fishing indifferently in the little torrents of 
the Lebanon, among the ruined columns of Tyre, or in the 
seething swamps of the Jordan valley. All three species resort 
to the shores of the Dead Sea, attracted by the shoals of fishes 
which are brought down by the freshwater streams and soon 
stupified by the brine of the lake. One morning, on the western 
side, Mr. Shepherd shot all three species within a few minutes of 
each other. Generally, however, we met with A. ispida in more se- 
cluded localities and on the banks of smaller streams than the 
others, and even in ditches. In the Lebanon it is the only species. 

The Black-and-white Kingfisher, Ceryle rudis (Linnæus), 
is the commonest and most conspicuous species in the country. 
We first saw it on the seashore in winter, when, in the months 
of November and December, immense numbers resort to the 
sea-coast. They were particularly abundant about Tyre and Sidon, 
and all the way to Mount Carmel, fringing the shore, and ho- 
vering by dozens over the sea about a hundred yards from land, 
and occasionally perching with loud cries on an outlying rock. 
At this time they were very wary, and cost us much trouble to 
procure. During the most stormy gales of winter they con- 
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tinued, regardless of the weather, to hover over the breakers, 
ever and anon dashing down into the surf, and apparently diving 
to the bottom for their prey. Their flight and actions reminded 
us very much of the Kestrel. After rising with a somewhat jerk- 
ing flight, they would poise themselves for several minutes with 
a gentle quiver of the wing, and then suddenly drop perpendicu- 
larly, beak foremost, for a header, or else glide swiftly onwards 
to take up another aérial post of observation. They are at all 
times of the year gregarious in small bands. A few bred near 
the Jordan, in the banks of the Wady Kelt ; but the great breed- 
ing-place which we discovered was on the plain of Gennesaret, 
in the banks of the Ain Mudawarah. Here there was a colony 
of about thirty pairs, only a small proportion, however, of the 
birds of this species which feed on the teeming myriads of fishes 
in the hallowed lake. They selected a different part of the bank, 
and built in a different position from Halcyon smyrnensis. Shortly 
before its entrance into the lake, the Mudawarah forms a hollow 
secluded pool, with steep banks of mud about twenty feet high 
above the water, which may have a depth of ten or twelve feet. The 
sides of this little amphithéatre were perforated all round by the 
holes of the Great Kingfisher, but all of them close to the water 
edge, about four inches above it. Here on the 28th of April Mr. 
Bartlett took two nests, of six and four eggs respectively. I re- 
visited the locality on the 21st and 22nd of May and found great 
numbers of young birds fledged and able to fish for themselves, 
while some nests contained from four to six young; but I still se- 
cured five nests with fresh eggs in each. The only way of securmg 
them was to strip and swim to the bank, while an Arab threw 
down a rope from above, which I fastened round my waist while 
he held the other end; and thus suspended in the pleasant 
tepid bath, I dug away with the mattock let down to me till the 
eggs were reached. 

The passages were about three feet and a quarter in length, and 
the chamber at the end was simply scooped at one side of the 
passage, not turned at a sharp angle, nor double, like that of 
the Bee-eater. In one instance I had dug long and laboriously, 
when out dashed a great rat instead of a Kingfisher, leaving 
her six naked young to their fate. In no instance were there 
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any fish-bones with the eggs, though, when there were young, 
there was a festering heap of bones and decaying filth. But 
there was always an abundantly heaped nest of grass and weeds. 
In one nest, which had been visited and robbed by Mr. Bartlett, 
there was a family of three unfledged young; so that the bird 
must have laid again almost immediately in the same digging. 
The whole colony sat about on the oleanders, or passed and re- 
passed incessantly, during my operations, screaming and shriek- 
ing at the intruder most vociferously. The eggs of this species 
vary in shape more than those of any other Kingfisher with which 
I am acquainted. Though generally almost spherical, those of 
two nests we captured were decidedly elongated, in one case 
much more so than in the other ; and the peculiarity was com- 
mon to the whole sitting in each case. Some confusion has 
arisen in the nomenclature of this bird, from Swainson, in his 
‘Birdsof West Africa’ (vol.ii. p.95), having described the male bird 
as distinct, under the name of Jspida bicincta. The fact is, that 
the adult male always has thesecond narrow belt of black acrossthe 
chest. Degland, on the contrary, attributes this second belt to 
the female. F preserved twenty-one specimens, and many were 
collected by others of the party. In all, the sex was carefully 
noted, and the rule held good of the male having a second 
band, which was always wanting in the female and young bird. 
The young, before its first moult, has many of the feathers on 
the throat and breast, both above and below the band, delicately 
tipped with a slaty-black crescent-shaped mark. The range of 
Ceryle rudis is most extensive, from Western Africa and the 
Cape of Good Hope to the furthest parts of China and Japan. 
It is evidently the bird intended by Russell, in*his ‘ Natural 
History of Aleppo,’ under the name of Alcedo alcyon, var. o, 
and was first described by Hasselquist. 

Halcyon smyrnensis, L., is also noted by Russell in his ‘ Natural 
History of Aleppo,’ but for a century since his time it appears to 
have eluded the observation of naturalists, until rediscovered by 
Captain Graves and reported in an interesting paper by Mr. 
Strickland (Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. ix. p. 441). It has been 
imagined that the Indian bird, called by Boddaert H. fuscus, 
was distinct; but Strickland has very cleariy shown their 
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identity, and the mistake in Jerdon’s ‘ Birds of India’ has been 
corrected in the list of errata to his first volume. 

Although with a very wide range, this Kingfisher is strictly 
Asiatic, being only a doubtful straggler to Europe, and never 
reported from Africa. Its habits in the Holy Land show it to 
be much more strictly tropical than the last species. We never 
found it beyond the limits of the Jordan valley; but Russell’s 
mention of it, as well as its existence in Asia Minor, show that 
it is not exclusively tropical in its habitat. Unlike the other 
peculiar species of the Ghor, it occurs throughout the whole 
course of the river, and we met with it close to Banias, on the 
upper waters of the Jordan. It is in all its habits very different 
from the lively Pied Kingfisher. It never hovers, never is seen 
in the open ground, but loves to sit moodily for hours on a 
slender bough overhanging a swamp or pool, where the foliage 
helps to conceal its brilliant plumage, and where, with cast-down 
eyes and bill leaning on its breast, its seems benumbed or sleepy, 
until the motions of some lizard or frog in the marsh beneath 
rouse it to temporary activity. When disturbed, it rather slinks 
away under the cover of the overhanging oleanders than trusts 
for safety to direct flight. Nor does it confine itself to ponds or 
marshes; but frequently it will perch on a bush in a barley-field 
watching for lizards or snakes, and always bringing its prey back 
to its perch to devour at its leisure. It will swallow entire very 
large reptiles. In one I found a snake eighteen inches long, entire; 
but I never found in its crop any fish, though it had frequently fed 
on locusts—most generally, however, on reptiles, whether frogs, 
toads, lizards, or serpents. It is not gregarious, and we seldom 
saw more than two together. It is both sedentary and sluggish 
in its habits, though very wary. 

The first specimens we obtained were at Jericho, in January, 
where it resorted to the jujube-trees overhanging the stream from 
Ain Sultan (Elisha’s fountain). Afterwards we met with it all 
round the coast of the Dead Sea, by the banks of Jordan in 
thickets, in the swamps of Huleh (Merom), by the upper Jor- 
dan, but especially on the plain of Gennesaret, where, on April 
28th, Mr. Bartlett took a nest of five eggs, fresh, in a hole in a 
bank about six feet high, facing, not a stream, but the lake itself. 
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On the 23rd of May I took a nest of four eggs, slightly incu- 
bated, in a bank by the stream Mudawarah, about half a mile 
above the colony of C. rudis. The nest was at the end of a 
tunnel, not more than 2 feet in, and directly facing the entrance, 
with a very few straws for linmg. The entrance was about 
six inches above the level of the water, and in a deep, sluggish 
part of the stream. The eggs were nearly spherical, and con- 
siderably larger than those of C. rudis. o 1/4 pe, 
VII.—Notes on the Birds of the Azores. By Frevericr Du 
Cane GopmaNn, F.L.S., F.Z.8., &c. 
(Plate III.) 

On the 13th of March, 1865, the Brazilian mail-steamer 
‘ Oneida’ landed my brother, Captain Godman, and myself at 
Lisbon. Here we found the ‘ Leal,’ a small screw-steamer, 
about to start for the Azores; she runs with more or less re- 
gularity once a month, and, calling at five of the principal 
islands, returns direct to Lisbon. We took our passage in her 
to St. Michael’s, and, after a rough voyage of six days, were glad 
to find ourselves at daybreak on the 21st at anchor in the road- 
stead of Ponta Delgada, the capital of that island. 

The gales which had followed us on our voyage were now 
succeeded by a perfect calm, leaving, however, heavy clouds 
resting on the tops of the higher mountains, which, together with 
the dark foliage of the orange-trees and native evergreens, gave 
the island a particularly gloomy appearance. 

‘There were about a dozen English schooners anchored off the 
town, waiting for cargoes of oranges; and two more at a short 
distance out at sea were trying to come in, on board one of 
which was my collector, Mr. Brewer. He also had experienced 
heavy weather, but on the whole had had a fairly prosperous 
voyage of a fortnight from London. 

The Azores lie between long. 25° and 31° 15! W., and the most 
eastern islands are 16° west of Lisbon. They are nine in num- 
ber, and may be divided into three groups,—St. Michael’s and 
St. Mary’s forming the eastern ; Terceira, Graciosa, St. George’s, 
Pico, and Fayal the central; Flores and Corvo the extreme 
western. ‘They have an aggregate area of 700 square miles, and 


